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OLD-FASHIONED  NOVELS 


Clarissa  Harlowe;  or,  The  History  of  a 
Young  Lady,  by  Samuel  Richardson. 
Published  in  1748.  Told  in  the  form  of  letters. 
So  deliberate  is  it  that  its  mere  length  will  discourage 
many  persons,  although  the  sorrows  of  its  heroine 
still  attract  some  readers.  It  was  first  published  in 
seven  volumes,  and  while  they  were  appearing  one 
excited  reader  wrote  to  the  author  threatening  him 
with  her  undying  curse  if  he  let  evil  befall  Clarissa. 

Charles  O’Malley,  the  Irish  Dragoon,  by 

Charles  James  Lever. 

A  chronicle  of  “boisterous  fun,  personal  humours, 
love-making,  and  martial  adventures.” 

Evelina;  or,  A  Young  Lady’s  Entrance 
into  the  World,  by  Fanny  Burney. 

Richelieu;  or,  A  Tale  of  France,  by  G.  P. 

R.  James. 

The  first  of  many  novels  by  the  once  popular 
author,  who  was  accused  of  beginning  every  story 
with  a  description  of  a  “solitary  horseman.” 

The  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  Buncle, 
Esq.,  by  Thomas  Amory. 

To  some  readers  merely  a  tiresome  and  prepos¬ 
terous  book,  but  to  those  who  enjoy  unintentional 
humor,  John  Buncle  is  a  cause  of  endless  amuse¬ 
ment.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  its  author  put 
forth  with  entire  seriousness  the  adventures  of  his 
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absurd  hero,  wandering  about  England  and  Ireland, 
encountering  and  marrying  one  after  another,  seven 
young  ladies  of  matchless  beauty  and  such  profound 
learning  that  they  make  the  modern  “high-brow*’ 
seem  a  child  by  comparison.  “No  odder  book,” 
writes  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  “was  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  throughout  the  long  life  of  Amory.”  And 
again:  “Amory  was  a  fervid  admirer  of  womankind, 
and  he  favoured  a  rare  type,  the  learned  lady  who 
bears  her  learning  lightly,  and  can  discuss  ‘the 
quadrations  of  curvilinear  spaces’  without  ceasing  to 
be  ‘a  bouncing,  dear,  delightful  girl,’  and  adroit  in 
the  preparation  of  toast  and  chocolate.” 

Sir  Brooke  Fossbrooke,  by  Charles  James 
Lever. 

Harry  Coverdale’s  Courtship,  and  What 
Came  of  It,  by  F.  E.  Smedley. 

This,  and  other  novels  by  the  same  author,  still 
find  readers  after  more  than  sixty  years.  New  edi¬ 
tions  have  been  published  lately. 

Alice-for-Short,  by  William  De  Morgan. 

Mr.  De  Morgan,  who  died  recently,  began  to  pub¬ 
lish  novels  at  the  age  of  over  sixty-five.  He  charmed 
thousands  of  readers  by  composing  his  books  in  the 
leisurely  manner  of  two  generations  ago. 

The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green,  an 
Oxford  Freshman,  by  “Cuthbert  Bede.” 

Perhaps  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  college 
stories  which  are  still  written,  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  by  various  authors. 

Wuthering  Heights,  by  Emily  Bronte. 

“A  weird  drama  of  love,  hate,  and  revenge ..  .the 
chief  character  a  fierce,  elemental  nature,  in  whom 
both  affection  and  hatred  grow  into  fixed  ideas, 
pursuing  their  objects  even  beyond  the  grave.” 
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Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  by  Jane  Porter. 

Still  a  favorite  novel  with  some  readers,  but  un¬ 
known  to  many  of  the  present  day.  Count  Thaddeus 
is  “a  faultless  hero  of  romance.  .  .performing  mighty 
deeds  in  his  country’s  last  struggle,”  while  his  later 
life  in  London  invests  him  with  a  “mysterious  dig¬ 
nity.” 

What  Will  He  Do  With  It?  by  Edward 
Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton. 

Lothair,  by  Benjamin  Disraeli  (Earl  of 
Beaconsfield). 

A  typical  novel  of  Disraeli,  —  the  story  of  a  young 
man  in  the  midst  of  the  glitter  of  “high  society.” 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  by  Dinah  Maria 
Craik. 

The  detailed  portrait  of  a  noble  man,  whose  hon¬ 
esty  and  courage  are  rewarded.  The  action  covers 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  introduces  many  incidents 
and  events. 

Villette,  by  Charlotte  Bronte. 

“Composed  largely  of  personal  experiences  and 
observations  of  life  in  the  Brussels  pensionnat  where 
Charlotte  Bronte  spent  some  years...  A  love-story 
of  the  same  intensely  spiritual  nature  as  all  the 
Bronte  novels.  . . ” 

Old  Saint  Paul’s;  a  tale  of  the  Plague  and 
the  Fire,  by  William  Harrison  Ainsworth. 

Armadale,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 

If  ingenuity  in  plot  construction  were  all,  Wilkie 
Collins  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  novelists  who 
ever  lived. 
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Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  by  Samuel  Warren. 

Greatly  enjoyed  by  readers  of  an  older  genera¬ 
tion.  A  long  novel,  introducing  the  celebrated  char¬ 
acters  Oily  Gammon  and  Tittlebat  Titmouse. 

Ravenshoe,  by  Henry  Kingsley. 

A  family  romance  of  English  country  life. 

Can  You  Forgive  Her?  by  Anthony 
Trollope. 

Lady  Glencora,  one  of  the  author’s  most  success¬ 
ful  characters,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  readers, 
one  of  the  most  charming  women  in  fiction,  is  the 
heroine  of  the  novel. 

Peter  Simple,  by  Captain  Marryat. 

Marryat’s  novels  have  been  enjoyed  by  sailors  in 
the  forecastle  in  the  old  sailing-ship  days.  One  of  the 
number  who  had  sufficient  “book-learning,”  would 
read  the  stories  aloud,  while  the  sailors  lay  in  their 
bunks  and  swore  and  groaned  in  their  excitement 
over  the  adventures  which  seemed  so  real  to  them. 

Cranford,  by  Elizabeth  Gaskell. 

This  Dresden-china  painting  of  an  old-fashioned 
village  and  its  folk  is  beloved  by  all  women  and  by 
many  men. 

The  Spy,  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

A  romance  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
scene  laid  in  country  which  any  New  Yorker  can 
easily  visit. 

Handy  Andy,  by  Samuel  Lover. 

“The  blunders  and  misadventures  of  a  happy-go- 
lucky  servant,  an  exaggeration  of  the  stage  Irishman, 
with  other  laughable  episodes.” 

The  Initials,  by  Baroness  Tautphoeus. 

An  old-fashioned  story  of  sentiment;  long  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  many  readers. 
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The  Mysterious  Island,  by  Jules  Verne. 

Adventure,  curious  incidents,  odd  characters,  and 
exciting  events. 

Quentin  Durward,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

A  romance  of  the  days  of  Louis  XI,  King  of 
France.  Charles  the  Bold,  Oliver  the  Barber,  Car¬ 
dinal  Balue  and  Lord  Crawford  of  the  Scottish 
Arches  are  among  the  historical  characters  who 
appear  in  the  story. 

Emma,  by  Jane  Austen. 

‘‘The  heroine,  a  pretty,  wilful  girl  of  sterling 
character,  whose  rage  for  matchmaking  and  aptitude 
for  mistakes  bring  herself  and  her  friends  into  many 
scrapes,  for  which  she  often  suffers. ” 

Ninety-three,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

A  romance  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Consuelo,  by  George  Sand. 

A  child  of  the  streets  in  Venice  becomes  a  great 
singer.  She  travels  to  Bohemia,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  meets  the  great  musicians  and  monarchs  of  the 
time  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Full  of  adventure  and 
mystery. 
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